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German mortars recovered from the flooded area in Flanders. 
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The War in the East. 


HERE seems little doubt, both from Lord 
Kitchener’s statement in the House of Lords 
and the latest telegrams from Petrograd, 

that the German counter attack on Poland has led 
to a grave disaster. Von Hindenburg’s strategy was 
perfectly simple and rational. It was vital for 
Germany to relieve the pressure on Silesia, so, massing 
his forces by means of his frontier railways at a point 
between Thorn and Posen, he struck with all his 
might at that part of the Russian front which he 
knew to be weakly held. His aim was to break 
through in the direction of Warsaw before Russia 
could bring up her supports from the south. If this 
move succeeded, the pressure on Cracow and Silesia 
must be relaxed, and the Russian left must fall 
back to prevent the cutting of its communications. 
The attack was delivered with ten army corps in 
the gap between the rivers Warta and Vistula, and 
it appears to have been accompanied by a movement 
further south against the line Lodz-Czestochowa. 
At first General von Mackensen, who commanded 
the German armies, made some headway. He drove 
in two Russian outposts, and this was magnified 
in Berlin as a great German victory. Von Hinden- 
burg, however, lost sight of one fact—that owing 
to her numbers Russia, to reinforce her right centre, 
need not necessarily deplete her left wing. Her 
reserves behind the Vistula might be sufficient. This 
is what actually happened. Using the railway from 
Warsaw to Lodz, large reinforcements were hurried 
up. The river Bzura runs north-eastward from 
Lodz, past Lowicz, into the Vistula, at a point half- 
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load this vessel with Christmas gifts for the orphans of soldiers killed in war, irrespective of nat 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF RUSSIA- 


By John Buchan. 


; A 
way between Plock and Novo Georgievsk-. pic? 


the north-western bank of this stream, © 


everywhere marshy and intractable, von Mae a 
found his advance delayed. The result a it 
have been that the invading forces were SP ‘008 
two parts—their right wing in the neighbour! fr 
Lodz, and their left between Lowicz and Ploc* 
first body, according to the latest news, — ef 
practically surrounded by the Russians, 4” uti 
mous captures have been made, one report Ft 
them at two army corps. The second body ag! 
north is also in difficulties, and seems to be *% iv 
rear-guard actions along the south bank 
Vistula. tb by 
Meantime the Russian advance further S0¥” 0 
on unchecked. Besides the forces investing f 
a very large army is moving directly on Br esla" yt 
Czestochowa. The Germans having mass¢ ; i 
main forces in the north, and these main for@® ft 
ing got into serious difficulties, it does not won 
that anything now stands in the way of aN 
vasion of Silesia. Meantime Russia has s©% ie 
other strategic success. She seems to have com f 
separated the Austrians from the German for? bs 
has driven a large part of the former thro¥?,@ 
passes of the Carpathians, and is now, with yy 
trem? left, descending upon Northern v ip 


This movement is not so rash as it appears of 
advance on Silesia it is necessary for an army (ff 

ing westward to have its left beyond the ™? p 
to prevent surprise attacks through -— gif 
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This left can wheel northwards through tb 
Moravia, and there join up with the main b? 
If the Russian success is as great as it 4P 
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tng he Careful official communiqués would seem to 
‘ig, 1t—then Germany has suffered a disaster 
lleg ight almost be called irretrievable. She has 
by a i hold the Silesian gate, and the way is open 
bee low at her heart. Apparently, also, she has 
‘ate this failure a very large part of her armies— 
1 less, perhaps, in proportion, than the Aus- 
Xe 5 %Sses at Lemberg. The other news from the 
Ny S that Russia has broken the Turkish resistance 
aucasus, and driven the armies of the Porte 

Etzerum, and that Austria, for some unknown 
Ns’ 'S making a very serious attempt to over- 
fin Via, and conquer the country along the Con- 
a 9ple railway. She has occupied most of the 
Mey tds, and is fighting her way towards Nish. 
ith - her motive is a scheme of joining hands 
Mh. he Turks; but if so it seems somewhat far- 
‘tS. Any Austrian movement in this direction 
Ne, likely to bring Bulgaria and Rumania to the 

the Allies. 


War in the West. 


on is still little to recount on the Flanders side. 
y B elling of the harbour works at Zeebrugge by 
I "tish Navy was a satisfactory performance, 
va Should teach the Germans how little use their 
. 4Ses in the Channel are so long as the British 
Sin being. A fresh German attempt to get to 
No Seems to be preparing, if the eastern disasters 
Nay Prevent it. The chief activity during the past 
Mets been south of Ypres, in the direction of 
Hoye and Arras. Lord Kitchener’s speech in the 
he fi Of Lords reveals some interesting facts about 
MnesShting in these parts. We know now that 
tna Foch, perhaps the most brilliant of all the 
um q Commanders, has been operating on our left 
Xt Dixmude. We also know the extraordinarily 
ut Position in which we stood just after the fall 
‘a Werp. Sir John French prevented the Ger- 
qj, 72m pushing along the northern coast by 
Rae alone for some days the whole position from 
Sse to Dixmude. At this time no fewer than 
€tman army corps attacked us. Brilliant 
ras done by our cavalry, which, in its trenches, 
&,. ven miles of front, and resisted for two days 
‘ault of a complete German corps. 


War Outside Europe. 


‘S worth while summarizing the recent events 
Hh €xtra-European theatre of the war. Most 
dha pent is the entry of Turkey into this struggle. 
‘an Tkish Army is reported to be invading Egypt 
§,” °f El Arish, Napoleon’s old route in his march 

Ma, and Sir John Maxwell will await it in all 
lity on the banks of the Suez Canal. Canals 
; ian y Play a large part in modern warfare. The 
Expedition to the Persian Gulf has won a great 
perth the capture of the city of Basra, and the 
© defeat of the Turkish army corps which is 
et “d at Baghdad. This is a really fine achieve- 
it... the Baghdad Corps has always been one of 
M the Turkish Army. In the Far East the 
Man of Tsing-tau by Japan has put an end to 
: hopes in the Pacific. The various naval 
"ses carried out by Australia and New Zea- 
Mong the Pacific Islands have been wholly 
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successful, and the capture of the Emden has freed 
our commerce in Eastern waters. The danger points 
in the high seas are now the eastern and western 
coasts of South America. There is good reason to 
believe that some of the South American Republics, 
notably Ecuador and Colombia, have a very loose 
notion of what neutrality is, and have allowed the 
Germans to control their wireless stations and to use 
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Major C. A. Lavington Yates, died of wounds 
received at Le Cateau. Awarded Victoria Cross. 


some of their islands as naval bases. On this matter 
Britain has sought the help of the United States, 
and the conditions which made possible Admiral 
Cradock’s defeat will, it is hoped, be impossible in 
the future. In Africa the position is not free from 
anxiety. We are making a good fight in the Came- 
roons, but obviously it is not an easy task, and in 
East Africa we have received some unpleasant 
checks. German South-West Africa will, in all like- 
lihood, be conquered in Europe. It must fall to the 
victor who has the strongest navy. 


There are tens of thousands of people in this country 
who are eager and anxious to work for the troops, 
or for the homeless Belgians, or for the thousand 
and one agencies which mitigate distress by providing 
employment at this time of national stress and anxiety. 
To help such well-disposed persons to choose a 
suitable sphere for their special activities, we shall 
begin the issue rext week of a series of SPECIAL 
SUPPLEMENTS which, when complete, will 
form a COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE TO 
NATIONAL SERVICE FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN. We feel sure that these supplements 
will be greatly appreciated, as they give full details 
of all the agencies engaged in philanthropic work 
connected with the war, and, in fact, serve as a 
‘“yade mecum” for all patriots who are willing to serve 
their country as units in the army of national succour. 
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The views on this page show notable buildings in the old city of Ypres, round which the fiercest fightin’ 


the war has raged. The Cloth Hall, here shown, is a glorious structure dating from the thirteenth ces 


The Rue de Lille at Ypres, with a view ° 


A corner of the Grand’ Place at Ypres, showing a 
belfry, formerly used as a watch towel: 


historic Flemish house. 
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THE KING AND QUEEN 
DRIVE OUT. 
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On the afternoon of August 3, the King and Queen drove from Buckingham Paiace along the Mall, and were everywhere greeted 
by their subjects with the heartiest of cheers, especially when they passed the German Embassy. His Majesty could not fail to 
interpret these loyal manifestations as a clear indication that in the hour of national stress and anxiety ‘“‘none was for a party, but 
all were for the State.” Next day, August 4, Britain sent an ultimatum to Germany demanding an assurance that the neutrality 
of Belgium would be respected. Germany rejected this ultimatum, whereupon Britain announced that a state of war existed as 
from rr p.m. (London time) that evening. [Photo, L.N.A. 


ENTHUSIASM AT 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


On the evening of August 3, when our declaration of war with Germany was hourly expected, thousands ri antag somemies 
outside Buckingham Palace and sang patriotic songs, punctuated with loud cheers and cries for the King. Jus rs - yn . 
His Majesty, accompanied by the Queen and the Prince of Wales, appeared on the balcony amare the apart oO f artahisap 
of the Palace. Their Majesties remained on the balcony, bowing to the people, for several minutes ; and the Prince eine re ree 
at which the demonstration of patriotism and loyalty became almost ecstatic. Later in the evening the ye sraer aka bp nit et 
in processions which flooded the streets of the West End. [Photo, Sport and General. 
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Signalling in the Navy. 


\ 
\peciatists of many kinds are included 
the crew of a Dreadnought. Not many 
“a ears ago the sailor both worked the ship 
ange ht the guns, as naval methods had not 
A op, Very much for centuries. Then came the 
Mig Steel Ships and the rapid evolution of a scien- 
stitign VY As a result of this the personnel of the 
jos, Fleet is now largely composed of specialists, 
‘ang Numbers are increased every time a new 
ile 1S added to the service. Such additions are 
48 = nore often than the general public wot of. 
Nd ,,Partures such as the introduction of submarines 
*Ybog st ablishment of the flying wing come to 
4 ch, YS knowledge; many of the specialist 
hing '°S that arise from the development of existing 
Not, father than the introduction of new ones 


t 
ie “gst the specialist ratings of the Navy none 
si apd responsible duties than the signalmen— 
a Magi ins tossers’”’ as Jack terms them. When 
tythieg et has crossed flags upon his arm, or 
it, it Petty officer has crossed flags upon his 
1S an indication that he belongs to the 
n° jauch. In the Navy, “‘signals”’ is a distinct 
he life just as law is distinct from medicine in 
Stal) When a boy joins the ‘‘ bunting tossers ” 
igg Y Temains amongst them throughout his 
’ Ihe branch has its own special ladder of 
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promotion, and the lad who joins it as a boy may 
leave it as a lieutenant-commander. 

Only smart, intelligent lads are admitted to this 
rating because of the important nature of the work 
which falls to its lot, and they are carefully trained. 
For this purpose there are naval signal schools, just 
as there are schools for teaching gunnery and tor- 
pedo work. In these schools signalmen learn the 
mysteries of “ flag-wagging,’’ semaphoring, and 
wireless telegraphy. A quick eye and a dexterous 
hand are requisite, and as improvements are con- 
stantly being devised, signalmen upon returning from 
sea go back to the schools for courses of further 
instruction. ‘‘ Requalifying’’ the Navy calls it. 
On shore it would be described as a course of higher 
education. 


“Flag Jack.” 


Every British warship carries its signal specialists. 
The number ranges from one or two in small craft 
to quite a strong detachment aboard big ships. 
In a battleship or cruiser the signal detachment 
generally has at its head a warrant officer known as 
the signal boatswain, whose petty officer subordi- 
nates are officially rated as chief yeoman, or veo- 
man of signals. Every flagship has a strong signal 
staff, and usually a carefully chosen one, as the 
admiral has to rely upon its smartness for the correct 
transmission of his orders to the fleet. At the head 
of it is the flag-lieutenant, who is a sort of aide-de- 
camp to the admiral. Some few years ago “ Flag 
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WAR IN THE GRIP OF WINTER. 8 ty 


Whi}. 
|: er-waperues the plains of Poland are deep with snow, and King Frost has begun to lay his icy hand on the™ R ulst 
Our picture shows how Russian transport is handled during winter. 
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HE German military authorities have carefully arranged for every contingency. The Uhlans, who are see lung, 


above, have already been provided with greatcoats to enable them to withstand the rigours of winter. 4, : disa 
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— Spent most of his time arianging the various 
N lal events of which the flagship is the centre. 
+ Ow 


t however, he has to be an expert in signals, 
ot Tough him go the orders to the boatswain and 
“I members of the signal staff. 


On the Signal Bridge. 


an qeualmen are stationed on the ship’s bridges, 
We. -uSequently at times have to face very rough 
€r. But they do their work with wonderful 
tity, no matter what the weather may be. 
the other members of the crew, the signalmen 
© their turns of duty by “‘ watches,” and there 
Nigh, Y2¥S some of them on the bridge day and 
is the In the case of the signalman, ‘‘on watch ”’ 
Pound Tight term, for he has to keep a look-out all 
‘ d him, and may not relax vigilance for a single 
-Nent. His are the eyes that have to see every- 
Mine? 2nd that quickly, as a misread message 
Sht have dire consequences. 
of €n a fleet is at sea the signal bridge is a centre 
ite @@t activity. Here you will find “ hustling ” in 
in Shest form—that is, the most work possible done 
a Minute and the least said about it, as there is 


a 
dext, 
lke 


No 
Sig ‘Me for superftuous words. On the flagship the 
Gal bridge is alive with quickly moving figures. 


for © sweep the horizon through powerful glasses, 
Whi Nothing that can be seen must escape them, 


Ret Others stand by the locker to transmit messages. 
ang the admiral comes the order to ‘‘ Make so 
So,’”’ 


de | At once the necessary flags are picked from 
ith; ©cker shelves, bent on to the halyards, and 
Vey, a few seconds a string of bunting which con- 
ar the admiral’s message is floating from the yard- 
faesh: All the other vessels have been watching the 
(Sty; ip closely, and immediately the. Set” 
thro, © of flags) goes up their signalmen read it off 
tio, “Sh their telescopes. There is great competi- 
ay,. °° to which shall be the smartest at taking in 
fo, “sage, and woe betide the ship that is slow in this, 
; € 1s sure of a wigging. 
Q 8Qals must be promptly and accurately read, 
ty , ratter how great the difficulties. Often when 
Make inexperienced eye it would seem impossible to 
tosse Sut the colours of the flags, the ‘‘ bunting 
flag tT will get the message correctly before the 
th S have opened out. In fact, in bad weather 
aq “8S are sometimes blown around the halyards 
trai, @° not float out; but the signalman has been 
ang €d to distinguish them under such condition, 
€ does so unfailingly. 
be mediately the hoist is “up” the flagship 
Sor = to look around to see whether all her con- 
Indic lave properly interpreted the message. They 
As “ag this by hoisting the answering “ pennant.” 
— as a ship has read a signal up goes her 
fy; “ng pennant, and the flagship keeps her hoist 
leq until every one of her consorts has acknow- 
Sage it. This they are expected to do at once, 
by eh Sometimes a “‘ laggard’’ may invite trouble 
hay ins for a repeat. And so it goes on. The 
Sty; a of the flagship are continually throwing 
ne a Of coloured bunting into the wind, and each 
it ;, CNVeys an important order. During exercises 
by, Cf the first consequence that there should be no 


adi. Ts in reading signals, as this might easily cause 
4 ‘Saste 2 . 4 7 
cs 
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Men of Silence and Discretion. 

Flag-hoisting is not the only method of signalling. 
Semaphores are used a good deal, and one may see 
these swinging their arms all over a fleet. At night 


messages are dispatched by means of a big bright 


Signalling by hands and by semaphore. 


light which winks and blinks at the masthead, or 
by wireless; and signalmen have to understand the 
latter, although special wireless operators are now 
carried in all big ships. 

For long-distance work wireless is supreme. But 
its invention has not decreased the importance of 
visual signalling. Flag messages can be read at 
several miles’ distance. They are clear, and no one 
can make them illegible by “ cutting in.”” For these 
reasons they are employed during fleet manceuvres 
and in action. In fact, when the admiral wants to 
‘talk ’’ with his captains at close quarters he does 
it by means of flag hoists or semaphore. Every- 
thing, of course, is in code, and the flag and the flag 
codes can be so frequently and easily changed that 
no enemy can decipher them, which is in itself a 
great advantage. To a considerable extent the 
signalman must be let into the secrets of even the 
most confidential code. He must therefore be a 
person of discretion, one who can be trusted to hold 
his tongue. And hold his tongue he does. The 
British bluejacket at the present time is closer even 
than the proverbial oyster. And it is well that it is 
so, for the man who knows much and tells nothing 
is an asset to his country just now. 
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Beet is here seen growing in front of a British trench and effectually concealing it. 


are only 180 yards in front. 


The German trenche9 
The thick leaves of the beet afford excellent cover. 


OUR SUGAR SUPPLY. 


“HE general public have but little know- 
ledge of the magnitude of our sugar trade, 
the sources from whence it is supplied, and 

the effect of our policy of ‘‘ free imports’’ upon the 

trade and upon the industries of which sugar is the 
raw material. 

In the year 1912—13 our imports of sugar amounted 
to nearly ‘2,000,000 tons, of which apes 900,000 tons 
came from Germany and about 325,000 tons from 


Austria-Hungary ; total, 1,225,000 sank 


Immediate Danger averted. 

On the outbreak of war this source of supply was 
closed, Germany prohibiting all exports of sugar, 
in the hope that thereby a sugar famine in this 
country would be created. She would probably have 
succeeded but for the prompt measures taken by 
our Government, who purchased in the open market 
about 1,000,000 tons of sugar, or sufficient for nine 
x ten months’ consumption on a reduced scale, due 
to higher prices. 

The immediate danger has been averted, but look 
ing to the future, it would appear desirable that 
some method should be devised for securing an ade- 
quate supply which shall not be exposed to the risk 
of being cut off owing to war or its consequences, 
or by the caprice of foreign governments. 


The Stoiy of the Sugar Trade. 

To arrive at a sound conclusion it is necessary to 
deal quite briefly with the history of the sugar trade 
in this country. 

Less than one hundred years ago this country re- 
fined all its sugar in its own refineries, and refining 
was a flourishing industry, employing large numbers 


it 
London, Bristol, Liverpool, and of FF 
Clyde. In 1884 we refined 84 per cent. of our sa i! 
consumption ; latterly, we have only 
half, and the refining industry has fallen intO 
hands of very few firms, the rest having ha‘ 
close down. 

One hundred years ago beet sugar was unknoW!, 
cane sugar alone was imported, and mainly from * 
own colonies in the tropics. f 

In the ten years 1852-61, our average imp?’ 
were 436,000 tons, of which 63 per cent. came if 
our own colonies, 30 per cent. from foreign colo” 
and only 6 per cent. from continental beet count™ 


of men in 


ov 


The Bounty System. ; 


}) 


Early in the ’sixties the continental count 
order to develop their own sugar industries, ad¢ OP 
a 


what is known as the bounty system; in ‘ 


words, they offered a direct payment in cash ; 
each ton of sugar exported, at the same timé¢ gt 
posing a prohibitive duty on all sugar importe¢ al 
those countries. Under this system of subsidies t ef 
industry and exports of raw and refined sugat gi 
by leaps and bounds, with disastrous effects 0? it 


home refining and colonial produce indus, eh! 
Britain, the only free importing country 1°, i? 


world, welcomed this supply of sugar. The Brit 
colonies struggled in vain to keep their hold 08 i 
market, but were rapidly driven out of it, unt)” 
1894, their proportion of our supply was reduce a 
11 per cent., and the value of their exports of s¥e 
halved. 

By this time many of the British colonial se fs 
aap had been ruined, and their estates 4 ‘ph 
doned or planted with other crops, and the refi? 
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A view of a British trench behind the beet shown in the preceding photograph. The soldiers here shown 
are looking out for snipers, some of whom don khaki in order to deceive our troops. 


i 
dustry in this country was in grave danger of 
ne ttOn. Still we persisted in welcoming the 
Mental subsidized supply in the belief that by 
°ing we were providing cheaper supplies of raw 
onal for our sugar-using industries, and so pro- 
ng the best interests of this country; while the 
tinental countries «continued to increase their 
8, with immense profit to themselves. They 
€d to crush out our colonial producing and our 
Nth: Tefining industries, and so secure a monopoly 
1S market, and it looked as if they would succeed. 
beca last, in 1897, the position in the West Indies 
ing Ze very acute; complete ruin of their staple 
Ustry faced them; and a Royal Commission was 
“inted to inquire into their condition. This 
ing emission, while urging the development of minor 
Per; Stries in those colonies, stated that their pros- 
indy, depended on the maintenance of the sugar 
of Stry, and that it was desirable in the interests 
ext} ‘S country that it should not be allowed to be 

guished. 

Colo. : Chamberlain, then Secretary of State for the 
es, was the first to realize that some assistance 


¢ 
hop 
ho 

1 


™ 
dan be given to them, and that Britain was in 
On Ser of being left at the mercy of a huge monopoly 


ty the Continent if British West Indian sugar ceased 
Rive. Produced. Monetary assistance was therefore 


in 1898 by the Imperial Government. 


at « “atually, in 1902, after frequent unsuccessful 
Dro Pts, due to Britain refusing to penalize or 


Sy vibit the import of bounty-fed sugar, the Brussels 
byt Convention, abolishing bounties, was signed 
tien! the chief continental beet-producing coun- 
€xcept Russia and Britain. 


B 
“ny Wis:, Pound Foolish. 


an Ut the beet industry had become too strong, 
€ credit of the cane industry in British colo- 


; 


nies had been so completely undermined, that it 
was impossible to raise the capital required to 
resuscitate it, although on an equal scale the cost of 
production of cane sugar is less than that of beet. 
Consequently the British tropical colonies, full of 
land admirably suited by nature for the economic 
production of sugar, continued to languish and to 
devote more of their energies to the cultivation of 
other agricultural products. 

Now we in Britain are paying the penalty for 
having deliberately refused to develop the produc- 
tion of sugar within our own Empire, and having 
allowed ourselves to become almost entirely dependent 
on the beet production of the Continent. 

Cheapness, however secured, was the order of the 
day, and the interests of producers within the 
Empire were entirely neglected in the effort to 
secure immediate cheap supplies for consumption 
in this country. 


The Example of America. 


While we pursued this “‘ penny wise, pound foolish ”’ 
policy, what have our sugar-using neighbours been 
doing? America, the largest sugar consumer in 
the world, saw the wisdom of developing her own 
sources of supply, and the folly of relying upon the 
subsidized production of Europe. She set to work 
to develop her resources, with the result that to-day 
she is entirely independent of all foreign supplies, 
draws ample for her own consumption from her 
colonies and dependencies, and is on the point of 
abolishing all duties on sugar, her own production 
being strongly enough established to meet any com- 
petition. 

Why should not the British Empire do the same ? 
It can be done, and thereby a staple and cheap 
supply of raw material secured for all time. 

We have ample resources in the tropical colonies 
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Creature Comforts. 


A Deadly Gun. 
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Come what may, the French soldier must have his café. Our 
illustration shows a French artilleryman grinding his coffee on the 
gun carriage that is rapidly conveying him to the firing line. 


The French 75 mm. gun, the soixante-quinze, has proved itself the 
finest artillery weapon of the war. One of these celebrated guns 15 
here seen with its ammunition wagon. 
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of the Crown, as well as in this country, and all that 
is required to bring about this result is an intelligent 
use of our customs tariff, which would give the 
Security required to induce capital to invest in the 
industry, without which nothing can be done. 

After the South African War, we had for revenue 
Purposes to impose a duty of nearly 3d. per pound 
On sugar. We shall require to do something of the 
kind after this war is over, and the opportunity of 
recovering our sugar trade ought not to be lost. 

If we follow the example of Canada in framing 
our tariff, we shall not only revive the refining 
industry in this country, thereby finding work for 
a large number of people, and secure our sugar- 
using industries and small consumers a steady, 
reliable, and cheap supply of sugar, but we shall 
recover for our sugar machinery and other kindred 
industries some of the business which has of late 
years been lost owing to the practical exclusion of 
British-grown sugar from this market. 


A Suggested Tariff. 


The basis on which such tariff should be framed 

consists of :— 

1. A general tariff for revenue applicable to all 
foreign-grown sugar and products in the 
manufacture of which sugar is used. 

2. A preferential tariff applicable to all British 
colonial-grown sugar and sugar products. 

3. Home-grown beet to be free of excise. 
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The general tariff might be fixed at £5 per ton— 
just over $d. per pound—and the preferential at £1 
per ton. 

With some such tariff arrangement fixed for a 
minimum of ten or fifteen years, we should eventu- 
ally become independent of foreign supplies, as 
America now is, and should benefit sugar-using and 
kindred industries at home and in our colonies to 
an extent hitherto unknown, while the retail price 
of granulated should not exceed an average retail 
price of 2$d. per pound, which price would fall as 
we become more and more independent of foreign 
supplies paying full duty. 


The Uncertain Future. 


What will be our future if we do not adopt this 
course ? The continental countries may or may not 
be able to continue to give us cheap supplies. I am 
inclined to think that their financial position after 
this war will inevitably result in a higher level of 
prices, and the only means by which this can be 
avoided is to take steps to develop our own industry 
as soon as possible. 

Increased production within our Empire will un- 
questionably tend to keep down the normal value of 
sugar. 

If we do not adopt a preferential tariff, all our 
sugar-using industries are liable to be attacked by 
similar industries established on the Continent, and 
possibly subsidized by their governments. 


LAYS OF FRE FLEET. 


II._THE MIDDLE WATCH SENTRY. 


August 4, 1914, 11.30 p.m. Signal: “Commence hostilities against Germany.” 


HE middle watch sentry opened the door, 
And he read from the pad in his hand 


The message that Britain was now at war 
With the power of a neighbouring land. 


The middle watch sentry closed the door, 
And I thought with joy in my heart, 
“The day at last we’ve been working for ; 
Will all of us do our part ? ”’ 
Yes, the look of a man who bravely dies 
Was the look in the middle watch sentry’s eyes. 


Thoughts came quick ; my brain was alert, 
I unconsciously muttered a name ; 
My thoughts were thoughts that always hurt ; 
Do other men feel the same ? 
Yes, I’m sure that I heard a quivering note 
From the depths of the middle watch sentry’s 
throat. 


I saw her anxiously kneeling each night 
Asking for God’s own care 
For her man who had left her side to fight ; 
Are other ones kneeling in prayer ? 
Yes, I heard a sigh as when lovers part, 
That came from the middle watch sentry’s heart. 


And cheerfully doing her daily task 
Whilst harassed by newspaper lies— 
Oh, it’s hard, hard work, and made me ask, 
Is it so in other men’s lives ? 
Though a soldier, yet something, I saw, 
all the same, 
Was shaking the middle watch sentry’s 
frame. 


And I thought of those not far from the brink 
Of the grave, with no.hing to do. 
They can only sit and think and think ; 
Are other ones thin}2% too ? 
Yes, Isaw (thougu a manand men do not 


cry} = 
A tear in the middie watch sentry’s eye. 


But it isn’t their grief, it’s their glowing pride 
In their man who’s obeyed the call ; 
That’s the factor that all of us should decide, 
Will it decide us all ? 
Yes, I’m sure that the look of a fighting 
race 
Was the look 
sentry’s face. 


in the middle watch 


a5 3 
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and cyclists constantly arrive with reports and depart with 
WORK the necessary accommodation, and work, as here shown 
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ch * fy he at the front. During the whole twenty-four hours the scene is busy and animated. Foot scouts, 


of Fy : = ? 
f p sty Tdinating centre of the army, the “ brain” 
eet, 
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cavalrymen, 


nid of the whole enterprise. The village inn is too small to provide 
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The serenaders. Music and mirth on Salisbury Plain. 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF WAR. 


The Dismal Man. 


HERE is nothing quite so dismal as the 
Dismal Man, except perhaps a wet Sunday 
in town. He brings an air of discomfort into 
a cosy room, curdling the genial flow of conversation 
into a glacial channel of discontent. We know him 
well, the Dismal Man. His face gives him away ; 
it is a yard long; the brow clouded, the eye dull; 
the mouth set at a perennial angle of disgust. He 
sees no good in anything; he is the forerunner of 
failure, the critic of things quite beyond his puny 
intelligence. He is never weary of airing his views, 
damp and dismal as himself. His prime victim is 
the Cheerful Man. He swoops down, making him an 
easy prey, and leaves him after a few minutes’ slow 
torture as ill in mind and body as if he had contracted 
a virulent disease. We can no more avoid him than 
we can avoid his pestilential brother the Bore. They 
are a pair, and flock together. 


A Plea for Cheerfulness. 


It is a patriotic duty in these times to be cheerful, 
and, like Mark Tapley, to be cheerful “‘ under trying 
circumstances ’’—that is the sure test of a happy 
temperament. There are things we do not like, 
burdens to shoulder, inconveniences to be borne, 
but we are not among those disgruntled people who 
grumble because, forsooth, they have to go home in 
the dark. We frankly admit the inconveniences of 
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the darkened streets, the sober vestments of the 
deserted squares are depressing enough in all truth, 
but we have at the same time found a poetry and a 
beauty in these things. When we feel inclined to be 
gloomy or foreboding, it is a good discipline to turn 
our mental eye to the trenches in Flanders, flooded 
with rain and snow, and get a glimpse of our coura- 
geous soldiers fighting in blizzards against fearful 
odds. We then know that our part is easy to bear. 
It is an insult to the patience and cheerfulness of our 
fighting men to grumble and “ grouse” at home; an 
insult, too, to the invincible spirit of our Allies. 


‘* Uylenspiegel.” 

The civic life of Brussels, responsible for the 
irresponsible Max, is not cast down—they have not 
lowered the lights in their gay temperament no 
matter how dark the streets may be—because the 
Germans have taken possession of their country by 
mere brute force. The Bruxellois, like the Parisian, 
takes his tragedies with a stout heart and a gay 
humour that refuses to be curbed or quelled. The 
French spirit of “ espiéglerie’’ has its counterpart 
in the Belgian spirit of ‘‘ Uylenspiegel,’’ the same 
word as the German “‘ Eulenspiegel,’’ which, however, 
is mere buffoonery, lacking the Gallic spirit and 
refinement. It is a word difficult to define. It means 
rather more than humour; it is rather a blend of 
mischief and satire. It is the new sport, a subtle 
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form of « ragging,”’ something akin to what is 
“ Mmonly known as “ pulling the leg.” ‘‘ Uylen- 
Plegel,”” we are told, is to be met with daily in the 
Areets of Brussels. The street gamins, imitating 
«  Pickelhaube,” the thing the Germans call a 
€lmet,’”’ stick a carrot through their hats and 
Practise the goose-step in front of mitrailleuses 
‘Splayed in certain streets as ornaments of “ fright- 
Uness,”” They stick grotesque targets in front of 
“a Mouths of cannons, form mimic battalions, 
@wn up in line in regular military fashion, and at 
= word of command, ‘‘ March!” ‘To Paris!’ the 
hole line marches—backwards! The sentries look 
“ amazed. ‘‘ Uylenspiegel ” is a sport the Germans 
© not understand : it is too subtle. 


The Mattoid Monarch. 


The Kaiser, as all the world knows, is unique. 
- Germany he is known as the “ Reise Kaiser,” 
0, Shly speaking the “‘ travelling showman Kaiser.”’ 
p,tside Germany heis called by othernames. M. Jean 
“wes editor of La Revue, in a pathological analysis of 
“© Kaiser, calls him the ‘‘ Mattoid Monarch,” sugges- 
. Y€ of Lombroso and Max Nordau; and an American 
Purnalist, pouripg out the vials of his wrath on the 
(0 Ppy Emperor, indicts him as a “ Paranoiac.”’ 

WW vocabulary of new and unfamiliar words swells 
Wallet-like proportions; ‘‘ Espionitis”’ for spy- 
{Mia is the latest example of war word-coinage.) 
Part from his personal idiosyncrasies the German 
q.Peror is a busy man, continually on the move. 
9, © is a day in the crowded life of the Kaiser. 
the 7th November—to be precise—he sent his 

Ndolences to the Crown Prince of Saxony, decor- 
_ his brother (Oh, those Iron Crosses! when will 
“ad be melted down for ammunition ?), promoted 
Gu Eitel to the rank of Colonel and Prince 
Peg of Bavaria to the rank of Major, congratu- 
a, < the burgomaster of Strassburg on becoming 
: _Octogenarian, and addressed one of his em- 
Kaeered speeches to his troops. No wonder the 
ito ‘Ser does not win battles: he has too many other 
XS in the fire. 


Re Tail” of an Army. 


tho here is something pathetic in the inability of 
tr; German Army to get any “forrarder” in its 
vig Mphant march to Paris and Warsaw, and London 

Calais. It “hangs fire,” and though there is 


“e 


os thing to indicate that it hangs behind the shelter 


— ubiquitous Emperor—indeed, we are assured 

Safe he views the operations of his army from a 

He distance—we give him the benefit of the doubt. 

Yan oy on occasion have mistaken the rear for the 
Suard, as he did in Prussia. 


OF AN ARMY. 


There was a king who was right glad, 
For he a mighty army had, 
But one thing made him rather sad— 
It always hung behind him. 


aan Tar” 


He mused upon this curious thing, 
And vow’d he clip that army’s wing, 
Unless Old Von O’Clock could bring 
That army up behind him. 
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Said he, ‘‘ The mystery I’ve found. 
I’ll turn around.’”’ He turned around, 
But still it hung behind him, 

The army hung behind him. 


Then round and round, and out and in, 
All day the puzzled king did spin. 

In vain—it mattered not a pin— 

The army hung behind him. 


And right and left and round about, 
And up and down and in and out, 
He turned, but still the broken rout 
Hung steadily behind him. 


And though his efforts never fail, 

And though he stamp and spin and rail, 
Alas, still faithful to its tail, 

The army hangs behind him. 


The Germanized Menu. 


It is only natural that the latest fashions from Paris 
are no longer tolerated in Germany. There was a 
time when the German “ Frau” paraded up and down 
Unter den Linden in Berlin in the smartest of smart 
French gowns, but the war has changed all that. 
The “dernier cri’’ in fashion and patriotism is to 
wear “ home-made ’”’ dresses—with what results we 
can imagine! The prohibition has now spread to 
the menu. There are to be no more French dishes. 
Even the names of sauces, fricassées, entremets, etc., 
are to be transliterated into the German tongue. 


SERVICES SUSPENDUS 
PAR ORDRE DE 


& NGLETERRE.. | 


Underneath this German steamship notice exhibited 


in Switzerland a wag has written, ‘‘Suspended by 
order of Great Britain.” 
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Reports of a great Russian victory, ‘‘the most glo y, | 
entirely in favour of the Grand Duke Nicholas, “ o@ } 


MUSCOVITE. Russian artillery fighting amidst the snow, which 
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, F eae &@S it is described, have been received. The fighting between the Vistula and the Warta has gone 


“ast Y with great loss, and has captured at least fifty thousand Germans. Our illustration shows the 
"0 theatre of war. 
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A SOLDIER’S MOST DREADED DUTY: 


Shooting a Spy. 
——————————————————————————————————————————— 


name under which the now notorious German 

spy was condemned and shot—serves to call 
attention to the manner in which these summary 
executions are carried out. This was the first case 
for several centuries of a foreign spy being shot in this 
country. The procedure was simple in the extreme. 
Eight of the garrison of the Tower of London—the 
historic home of traitors in this country—were 
ordered to parade in the early morning. They did 
not know what their duty was, and were not told. 
Immediately they paraded their rifles were taken 
away from them, and no reason given. These rifles 
were then loaded, five with ball cartridge and three 
with blanks. They were then returned to the men, 
who marched to the rifle range of the Tower, where 
they found a blindfolded man awaiting them, seated 
ona chair. Then the Guards understood what their 
duty was. The sergeant in charge eyed his men 
carefully for a moment or two, then gave the brief 
orders in rapid succession: “‘ Present!” ‘“ Fire!” 


72 HE recent shooting of ‘‘ Hans Lody ’’—the 


The Blue Cross. 


Every one knows the work of 
the Red Cross in ministering to suffering humanity, 
but few are aware that the Blue Cross devotes 
itself to the succour of wounded horses, which are 
here seen receiving treatment at the front. 


A volley instantly rang out, and one of this country * 
most dangerous enemies was blotted out for all ess 
The reason for loading the rifles beyond the S!é 
of the men is obvious, since it is not intended ei 
any one man should have it on his conscience tha 
he had shot a fellow-creature in cold blood. he 
men could guess, of course, from the recoil of t c 
weapon whether it was loaded with ball or bia 
but that is all. It is possible to state, however, oo 
at the inquest that was subsequently held upoD net 
remains of the executed spy there were five bu z 
wounds in his body, any one of which would b@ 
proved fatal. Therefore it is certain that no ha? 
faltered at the most awful duty that a soldier pe 
be called upon to perform. “There is not a soldi 
in the British Army who does not dread being C4" 
upon to form one of a firing party for an execut!? 
For it is one thing to slay and kill in battle, W 
their blood is up and the lust of the fight is up? 
them, but it is a very different matter to carry 0U cb 
military execution. In these days, however, oe 
has been done to mitigate the horror of the task ; ee 
even now the shooting of a spy remains a most ae 
pressive spectacle, and necessarily so, for the executl 
of one spy has usually a very salutary effect on ot 
as yet uncaptured. a 
There is considerable difference between the man 
in which a convicted spy is dealt with in this cou® 
and at the front. In the latter case a spy condem™) 
to be shot for his offences is surrounded by a detat 
ment of infantry, and after he has been provided a 
a pick and shovel, he is marched off to a sele€ aig 
spot, there to carry out that most awful task—t° ay 
his own grave. This done, his tools are taken aw f 
from him and his eyes bandaged for the last act | 
the tragedy. The attendant chaplain now commen ie 
to read portions of the burial service, and from ~ + 
ranks of the escort twelve men are picked out 
random by the officer in charge. These are matt 
to the appointed spot, and the fatal volley 15 “49 
as quickly as possible. The effect that an exec 
of this nature has upon the nerves of the firing P*” 4 
can only be imagined. The sight of what was ye 
few moments ago a living being falling into the orb 
that he has been compelled to dig for himself has be't 
known to unnerve the most unemotional soldietS ©.’ 
ever shouldered a rifle, and even the usual seven B, ‘e3 
leave from further military duty that accompa 
this dread duty has not always sufficed to bring tb ce 
to a normal condition. Indeed, there is one ins” of 
upon record where a soldier who had formed one J 
a firing party of this description went comp “yet 
out of his mind, and had to be sent to an asylum. e 
these men have bayoneted a foe in the thick °" oye 
fight with as much unconcern as though they ¢ 
forking hay into a cart. So far as the British <py 
is concerned, no woman has ever been shot as 4 
We do not war with women. 
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A CITIZEN ARMY IN THE MAKING. 


THE training of our new armies proceeds most satisfactorily. Men of the ‘‘ Fighting Fifth,” Northumber- 
land Fusiliers, roth and 11th Battalions, are here seen taking running exercise, and led by their mascot. 


HE Northumberland Fusiliers are training at Pirbright, Bullswater Camp, where they cheerfully mingle 


~, Work with play. They are here seen ‘‘ blanket-tossing” a comrade. 
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AT THE FRONT AND IN THE REAR. 


WI UCH has been written of the elaborate sheltered trenches which had been previously prepared by the Germans 
on the heights north of the Aisne. The character of these works is clearly shown in the above photograph. 


|<, ante a is beginning to learn the truth, and a bitter lesson it is. Every day thousands of fugitives from East 


Prussia and other war-stricken regions flock into the city, and are provided with temporary homes. — 
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FIRST COME, FIRST GO? 


be one of the ironies of history were this first 
important acquisition of Prussia to be the first 

©f German provinces to succumb. The story of how 
Tussia seized Silesia is worth retelling at this junc- 
ture, for it throws a lurid light not only on traditional 
Tussian methods, 
ut on the character 
©! the man whom 
€ present Kaiser 
4S chosen as_ his 


ee is now threatening Silesia, and it would 


STeat exemplar in 
War. 
That Frederick the 


‘teat represents the 
‘\aiser’s ideal warrior 
“dmits of no doubt. 
He has declared it 
ver and over again. 
Vhen the painter 

€nzel produced a 
“ahvas representing 
William II. and his 
“ourt attired in cos- 
Umes of the time 


# Frederick, the 
aiser, like Silas 
€gg, actually 


dropped into poetry, 


as a climax of 

1S appreciation, pre- 
Sented the painter 
with an autograph 
°py of his doggerel ! 
th at kind of man, 
€n, was the Kai- 
Ts ideal war-lord ? 
h, duestionably he 
_ his good points, 
Rd from the Prus- 
'4n point of view 
Served Prussia 
* He made her 
: © of the great con- 
Rental Powers, and 
henitely established 
-, aS the rival of 
Ustria. He was fond 
Reis describing him- 
p as “‘l’avocat du 
wre,” and he 
hieved popularity 
a of his cynical 
on Pt for his people. 


Ww él] 


“My dear Sulzer,”’ he said 
©ne occasion, “ you don’t know this damned race.”’ 


a iodern historians have done their best to white- 


Sh him for the black deed of shame and perfidy 
the Which he acquired Silesia. They point out that 
Silec: onenzollerns had an ancient claim to the three 

Slan duchies which the Austrian rulers of Bohemia 


had never denied, and that projects for the assertion 
of this claim by force of arms had been made by more 
than one of Frederick’s predecessors. But his father 
had recognized the Pragmatic Sanction by which the 
hereditary dominions of Charles VI. were to descend 
to his daughter Maria Theresa, and the honour of 
Prussia was bound 
up with that treaty. 
Yet Frederick, as 
| Macaulay tells us, 
“had fully deter- 
mined to commit the 
great crime of vio- 
lating his plighted 
faith, of robbing the 
ally whom he was 
bound to defend, and 
of plunging all Eu- 
rope into a_ long, 
bloody, and desolat- 
ing war.” This dis- 
ciple of Voltaire, to 
do him justice, made 
none of the excuses 
with which the his- 
torians have so gen- 
erously endowed him. 
He candidly con- 
fessed that “ ambi- 
tion, interest, the 
desire of making 
people talk about 
me, carried the day, 
and I decided for 
war.”’ The Pragmatic 
Sanction was a ‘“ mere 
scrap of paper,” 
which he had no com- 
punction in tearing 
up. Hedid not plead 
that ‘necessity 
knows no law;”’ nor 
did he call upon his 
“old ally ’”’ to bear 
witness to the right- 
eousness of his cause. 
These and other hy- 
pocritical and blas- 
phemous touches are 
the embroidery of 
his successor — the 
self-styled Vicegerent 
of the Almighty. 
Frederick’s great maxim was, “ He is a fool, and 
that nation is a fool, which, having the power to 
strike his enemy unawares, does not strike, and strike 
his deadliest.”” Acting on this beneficent principle, 
he struck at once and without any declaration of 
war, indeed, almost in the act of lavishing compli- 
ments and assurances of good will on the poor woman 
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whom he was about to despoil. The pitiable condition 
of Maria Theresa aroused the chivalry of every man, 
outside Prussia, who had a heart to feel. Even the 
Hungarians, chronically in revolt against Austria, 
flung themselves into her cause with the utmost 
enthusiasm. A thousand swords leapt from their 
scabbards when she presented herself before the 
Hungarian nobles, her young son in her arms, and 
besought their assistance. “‘ Let us die for our 
king, Maria Theresa,”’ they replied. 

It was the depth of winter when Frederick set his 
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armies in motion. Poor Maria Theresa was take? 
unawares ; town after town yielded ; resistance was 
impossible. Before the end of January 1741 the 
whole province was subjugated, and Frederick ™ 
turned to receive the congratulations of his subje© 
at Berlin—the conqueror of Silesia, a conqueror W 
had fought no battle. = 
And now Silesia, the great eastern manufactur! 
region of Germany, is on the eve of invasion by t 
legions of the Czar. Will the crime of Frederick p> 
avenged after one hundred and seventy-three years 
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THE COST OF WAR. 


This diagram indicates the aggregate ANNUAL cost of the great 


expenditure of all the combatants for the first THREE MONTHS of 
It will be noticed that the financial burden of all former 
wars sinks into absolute insignificance beside that of the War of Nations 


The final column shows the estimated 


Russia-Turkey, 1877-78. 
European War, August to October 1914. 


Franco-German War, 1870-71. 
Boer War, 1899-1902. 


Mu = J apan-Russia, 1904-05. 
Eee «(Balkan War, 1912. 


OUR COVER ILLUSTRATION. 


Tue dread Russian winter has begun; the snow lies 
deep on the eastern plains, the biting winds from the 
north have begun to blow, and the whole land is in 
the pitiless grip of Arctic cold. Many a wounded or 
wearied soldier in the armies of Kaiser and Czar will 
sleep his last sleep on the white pall that spreads far 
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Photographs from Newspaper Illustrations Limited appear on pages 3 and 22; from Topical Press on page 4; from Cent nt 


and wide and masks the features of the landscap™ 
The pure shroud of the snow will be stained blo. 
red, and the bodies of mangled men will mar its 
expanse. Then at nightfall the gaunt, hung 
wolves will gather for the ghoulish feast so lavish” 
provided by man’s inhumanity to man. 


News on pages 5 and 21 (2); from C. Uchter Knox on page 6 (3); from Cribb on pages 7 and 9; from Record Pres wot 
pages 8 (2), 18, 19, and 28; from Photopress on pages 10, 11, and 12; from Alfiert on pages 12 and 16; from Daily Mv 
on pages 17, 22, 25, and 26; and from London News Agency on page 20. 
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The flooded area in Flanders. 


THE WAR WEEK BY WEEK. 


By Sir Edward Parrott. 


The Silver Bullet. 


HANNING once observed that in reading his- 

tory we are almost tempted to believe that 

' the chief end of government in promoting 
ternal quiet has been to accumulate greater re- 
Sources for foreign hostilities. Such has certainly 
Not been the chief end of the present Government, 
ut, nevertheless, we have accumulated almost in- 
redibly vast resources during recent years for foreign 
War. Two important speeches in the House of 
°mmons on Friday of last week revealed these re- 
Sources both of credit and matériel. An enormous 
var Loan .of £350,000,000, the largest loan ever 
Taised in one block in the history of the world, has 
€n oversubscribed in the course of a single week, 
“nd it is said that nearly 100,000 individual investors 
*Pplied for allotments. Nothing more clearly in- 
iates the wide distribution of our private reserves 
r Capital, and already the stock is at a premium. 
i € amazing point in the success of this vast loan 
. that it has been subscribed out of liquid capital, 
°r the issue was made when the moratorium was 
ay just over, and theie was no chance of selling 
“curities for reinvestment. It may be noted, too, 
at the rush to subscribe was not checked by the 
;. Owledge that the income tax is to be doubled. It 
. very clear that, as far as the sinews of war are con- 
*tned, we are in a specially strong position. As 
‘T. Lloyd-George pointed out at the conclusion of 
S speech, the British money market is now in a 
“tter condition than any other money market in 
t © world. ‘‘ When the war began the balance at 
nm € Bank of England was £26,000,000. We suspended 
© Bank Act; we have not suspended gold pay- 
*nts ; the bank rate, which was put up to prevent 
8old leaving the country, was put down, and the 
pea at the Bank of England at the present moment 
Mounts to £85,500,000. That is very satisfactory.”’ 


The Perils of Modern Naval Warfare. 


i Mr. Churchill’s speech on the same occasion was 
Wally timely and reassuring. More criticism has 
“ea extended to the Admiralty than to any other 
cr tment of state since war broke out. The 

10n off the Chilean coast, the loss of the Cressys, 


and the expedition to Antwerp have produced much 
adverse comment; while the catastrophe to the 
Bulwark, and a strongly rumoured disaster at present 
going the round of the clubs, have induced some dis- 
quiet in the minds of nervous citizens. As Mr. 
Churchill clearly showed, the Navy has surmounted 
the initial perils of surprise, and of a host of enemy 
commerce destroyers infesting the trade routes. 
The Admiralty’s estimate of the probable losses 
under the latter head was 5 per cent. for the first 
three months of the war; actually our mercantile 
marine has only been reduced by 1.9 per cent. Ninety- 
seven per cent. of our shipping, with a tonnage of 
more than twenty millions, is still plying the seas, 
while only ten trading ships are carrying on German 
commerce. There is good cause for satisfaction 
here. The mine peril is novel in naval warfare, and 
is still formidable. A great ship equal in power to a 
division of the army may be destroyed in a few 
moments without a single opportunity of realizing 
its fighting strength or affording a man on board a 
chance of striking a blow in self-defence. The menace 
of the submarine, an equally novel weapon, is also 
ever-present, and serves to restrict that freedom of 
movement to which our fleets were accustomed in 
former wars. Mr. Churchill, however, points out that 
we have a preponderance of submarines, and that the 
only reason why they are not able to produce re- 
sults on a large scale is that they are seldom afforded 
any target to attack. 


Our Naval Preponderance. 


Readers of Bernhardi will remember that the 
naval strategy preordained for this war was to wear 
down our fleets to the German strength by destroyer 
and submarine attacks, and to await that consumma- 
tion before challenging us on the open sea. Let us 
see how this war of attrition has so far fared. Our 
losses in submarines are equal to those of the enemy, 
none of our destroyers have succumbed, while the 
enemy’s flotilla has been reduced by 8 or 10. About 
6 of our older armoured cruisers have gone down, 
and of this class the Germans have lost 2. Of our 
36 fast modern light cruisers we have lost 2, while 
the Germans have lost, either totally, or shut up, 
a quarter of their whole strength. It will be seen at 
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This view of Halicz on the Dneister river gives an excellent idea of the towns in the eastern theatre of war, 
where the Russians are outgeneralling, outnumbering, and outfighting the Germans. 


a glance that the war of attrition has hit the enemy 
far more severely than it has us. Since the war 
began we have added more new cruisers than the 
enemy has lost, so that “our strength to-day is 
vastly greater—beyond all comparison greater— 
than it was at the outset of war.’’ Further, we have 
an enormous delivery of cruisers rapidly approach- 
ing completion, while the enemy in the next twelve 
months cannot possibly add to his fleets half the 
number on which we can count. Turning to the 
Dreadnought class, the prospect is even more 
satisfactory. While by no human agency can the 
Germans increase their squadrons by more than 
3 Dreadnoughts between now and the end of 1915, 
we can add to our strength 15 vessels of the greatest 
power ever constructed. Finally, Mr. Churchill allays 
every vestige of pessimism by assuring us that we 
can afford to lose a super- Dreadnought every 
month for twelve months without any loss occurring 
to the enemy, and yet be approximately as predomi- 
nant as we were on the declaration of war ! 


Sir John French’s Dispatch. 


The long and deeply interesting dispatch received 
from Sir John French on Sunday was promptly 
published on Monday morning last. It details the 
operations of the British forces from September 28 
to November 29, and is a striking testimony to the 
efficiency of the supreme command and to the extra- 
ordinary doggedness of our troops. 


this dispatch can do justice to the generalship of 
Sir John French, or to the superb spirit of resistanc® 
continuously displayed by our soldiers. The skil 
and expedition with which our forces were remov@ 
from their trenches on the Aisne, and moved up t? 
new positions north of the road running from BethuD® 
to Lille, are worthy of the highest admiration. Whe? 
Sir John comes to deal with the heroic incidents 1 
Flanders, he himself is moved to  enthusias®- 
“Words fail me,”’ he says, “‘ to express the admira- 
tion I feel for the conduct of officers and me. 
Their deeds during these days of stress and trial will 
furnish some of the most brilliant chapters whic? 
will be found in the military history of our time.” 


OUR COLOURED PLATES. 


With this issue we present a Coloured Plate 
illustrating in the most vivid manner the recent 
Charge of the London Scottish—an incident which 
has evoked high commendation from Sir John 
French, has given a splendid lead to the Territorials 
and a distinct impetus to recruiting. Our coloured 
plates are proving a very popular feature of THE 
WAR, which is the only magazine producing such 
supplements. We suggest to our readers that the 
public exhibition of this plate might prove effective 
in sending some likely lads to the colours. Next 
week our coloured plate will illustrate the glorious 
heroism of L Battery. 
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NEW CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS 


Beautifully Bound, Printed, and Illustrated. 


SIX SHILLINGS NET. 


HE PAGEANT OF 
NGLISH LITERATURE. 


A SIR EDWARD PARROTT, M.A., LL.D. 


7 ae 5d 7 
% 4 U:Panion to the author's popular ‘* Pageant of British History,” and 


i thiegt “2 presentation of the development of English literature from the 
lust. times down to the death of Tennyson. The work is sumptuously 


‘ll tered with thirty-two colour and thirty-two black-and-white plates, 
Toductions of masterpieces of painting. Never before has a six 
shilling book been so nobly illustrated. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


gaE DUKE OF 
ELLINGTON. 


Ay J. WALTER BUCHAN. 


taphy of the ‘‘Iron Duke,” uniform with ‘Sir Walter Raleigh.” 
With sixteen illustrations. 


YT THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


HE STORY OF THE 
VICTORY.” 


The | GEOFFREY CALLENDER. 
&., life.. : : 
Ach Story of the famous fighting vessel from the launch to the final 
he = in Portsmouth harbour. A vivid portrayal of navy life during 
‘od, written by the instructor on naval history at Osborne. With 
many new illustrations. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


NEW TALES OF OLD TIMES. 


A W. E. SPARKES. 


"aur: ‘ ° «8 © oye . ° - 
“Uful book of stories of pioneers of British civilization, including 
Columba, Aidan, Cuthbert, Chad, Patrick, etc. 


Y THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


HE DAUNTLESS THREE. 


THEODORA WILSON WILSON. 


de}; 
Elis b - 
bein shtful story of boy and girl playmates and their pranks, the sc: ne 
4id in the Englisii Lake District. Suitable for both boys and girls 
of nine to thirteen years. 


b THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


RAGON OSMUND. 


C. W.. WHISTLER. 


ina : ; ; 
°f Viking times for older boys, by a writer whose earlier work on the 
Same period has won for him thousands of youthtul admirers. 


Ly HALF A CROWN. 
CKLE TICKLE. 


Ntale 


JEAN LANG. Numerous Illustrations in Colour 
this ; and Line by Harry Rountree. 
S ‘ , ; , 
Mig, OMe of the most charming stories for children ever written. Full of 


deli’ Interest from cover to cover, ‘* Lickle ‘Vickle” cannot fail to 
‘not only the youngsters, but even children of a larger growth. 


HALF A CROWN. 


HOW I TAMED THE WILD 
SQUIRRELS. 


ELEANOR TYRRELL. 
and Numerous Line Illustrations 
Appleton. 


With Six Coloured Plates 
by Honor C. 


2s. 6d. each in Picture Boards. 
Handsome Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The NELSON Annuals. 


The ‘‘ Annual” is one of the most popular forms of 

gift-book, and the NELSON Annuals are easily 

amongst the first. The books below are literally 

crammed with delightful reading matter, and with 

charming pictures in colour and line, whilst the price 
is surprisingly moderate. 


NELSON'S GIRLS’ ANNUAL 
Edited by JEAN LANG. 


This Annual contains many beautiful coloured plates, and charming stories 

for girls by such favourite writers as E. Nesbit, Evelyn Sharp, W. M. Letts, 

Mrs. Walford, Will H. Ogilvie, Amy Steedman, John Lang, Mabel Quiller- 
Couch, Arthur Lee Knight, ete. 


THE JOLLY BOOK. 


With Thirty-two Large Coloured Pictures and more 
than Two Hundred Black-and-white Illustrations. 


This well-established Annual is jollier than ever, and may be presented to 

boys and girls in the fullest confidence that it will give them unalloyed 

pleasure and happy and profitable recreation. Every variety of children’s 

story is presented ; humour abounds in p ose, verse, and picture ; and there 

is not a page from cover to cover that lacks abounding interest. Altogether 

“The Jolly Book” is a budget of good things which will make winter 
evenings and rainy days positive seasons o' delight. 


THE CHUMMY BOOK. 


With Thirty-two Large Coloured Pictures and more 
than Two Hundred Black-and-white Illustrations. 


“The Chummy Pook ” is a jolly book for younger children. The stories 
and verses, though simpler in form and expression than in ‘“‘ ‘The Jolly 
300k,” are brimful of interest, and every one of them may be read bya child 
who has acquired the elements of reading. The type is large ; the pictures 
are profuse ; the subjects of the stories are extremely varied. It may con- 
fidently be asserted that there is no young children’s annual published 
which can compare in character, contents, and general production with 
‘*The Chummy Book.” ‘The nursery will welcome it with the heartiest 
acclamation. 


: And many other charming gift-books at all prices. Full hist on application. 
* NELSON AND SONS, London and Edinburgh. 
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